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partly by the waste heat from the kiln passing over it, and
partly by the radiated heat from the brickwork of the arch.
As in the case of the drying floors, the first few feet of
the chamber nearest the kiln have to be built of fire-brick,
to withstand the intense heat given off by the white-hot
clinker, the farther end being built of good ordinary brick.
The floor of the chamber is arranged at such a slope that
the slurry is about a foot or fifteen inches thick next the
kiln, and gradually decreases towards the flue end of the
chamber, where it is only three or four inches in depth.
With the floor properly arranged in this manner, the slurry
only has to be allowed to flow into the chamber, and it will
then find its own level, requiring no superintending and
levelling, as in chambers that are not so arranged.
The most serious item of expense in constructing the
Johnson and similar types of kiln is, that the chamber being
at the level of the top of the kiln, it must necessarily be
carried on arches or pillars, or some such structural arrange-
ment, which entails a considerable expense in building.
In works which are built at the foot of a chalk slope, such
as those of the inventor at Greenhithe, this objection does
not of course hold, for the kilns being built at the foot of
the slope, the chambers are carried on the chalk, the exca-
vated chalk being used for the manufacture. Where this
can be done, the cost of the kiln is greatly reduced, although
where the chambers have to be carried on arches, these
arches can be advantageously utilised for stores of various
kinds.
The main principle of the Johnson kiln is, that it dries
the slurry by the heat passing over it, and by the radiated
heat from the arches of the chamber, and to this method
some objection may be urged, inasmuch as a good deal of
alkali and other matter, volatilised during the burning of
the kiln, is cooled and deposited on the slurry in the passage
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